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€#The undersigned proprietors of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Repository, in tendering their 
grateful acknowledgements to the public for the 
liberal support and patronage, hitherto afforded 
them, in their agricultural implement manufactory, 
seed store, and nursery, deem it proper to state a 
change which they have thought it neccessary to 
make in the arrangement of their concern. Be- 
lieving that a Journal immediately connected with 
the establishment might be an auxiliary, both use- 
ful and interesting to the agricultural community, 
they have purchased the Farmer and Gardener 
Establishment. 

The paper will be edited by Mr. E. P. Roberts, 
whose general knowledge of subjects connected 
with the pursuits of husbandry, and other qualifi- 
cations for conducting such a work, give full con- 
fidence that the character of the paper wil} be sus- 
tained. 

All communications relative t@ the paper or 
the business appertaining to the office, to be ad- 
dressed to him. 

The farming concerns, raising of stock, cattle 
and other domestic animals, and of the nursery of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, plants, &c., will be 
conducted by Robt. Sinclair, Senr. 

The manufacture of all kinds of agricultural 
implements, the Iron Foundry and sale of Field 
seeds, will be under the control and management 
of James Moore. 

The garden seed department, and town agency 
for the Claremont nurseries by Robt. Sinclair, Jr. 

By this division of labour, which is intended to 
direct the attention of each to his particular de- 
partment, it is believed an increased facility will 
be given for supplying articles from the different 
branches—nevertheless, all orders directed to eith- 
er of them. for articles from the respective branch- 
es, will receive prompt personal attention. 


SINCLAIR & MOORE, 
ROBT. SINCLAIR Jr. 


In assuming the management of the editorial 
department of this paper, we are fully aware of 
the heavy weight of responsibility which is neces- 
sarily devolved upon us, and are, therefore, duly 
impressed with a becoming sense of distrust, in 
our ability to meet the demands of the situation 
upon our exertions, .But whilst we are thus dis- 
trustful of our own intellectual powers and ac- 
quirements, we are cheered onward in the under- 
taking, by that indulgent spirit which the Ameri- 
can public has ever manifested towards those who 
aspire to be useful. If we were not conscious 
that our pathway will be strewed with difficul- 
ties, we would not, even then, be prodigal of pro- 
mises ; for we are at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances averse from indulging. in professions, 
preferring that our labors should be permitted to 
be the test of our deservings, rather than place 
our sincerity in jeopardy by awakening expecta- 
tions, which untoward events might prevent us 
from realizing, or by making pledges, which we 
might, possibly, be prevented from redeeming. 
This, however, we may be allowed to say—that as 
interest, a laudable ambition, and duty, all conspire 
to urge us to that end, so it shall be our highest 
source of pleasure, to make the columns of the 
Farmer and Gardener, at once interesting, in- 
structive, and amusing. Although we are not a 
practical farmer, yet many of the happiest moments 
of our life have been spent in a course of reading 
connected with the pursuits of one; and if we have 
not read without profit, we trust that we shall be 
able to benefit the agricultural interest : if so, we 
shall consider ourself as most fortunate, indeed, 
and be tempted to believe, that we have not liv- 
ed in vain. Whilst we thus ingenuously avow 
our deficiency in practical knowledge, it is grati- 
fying to us to be able to state, that we fond- 
ly expect to derive much solid instruction and 
useful information, from the senior proprietor 
of this establishment, who is now, and has 
been for many years, actively and intelligent- 
ly engaged in the business of farming, connected 
with an extensive nursery. To be convinced that 
he is a good and cleanly farmer, it is only neces- 
sary to see his well tilled fields, and to observe 
the evidences of care-taking and economy, which, 
in every direction, present themselves to the eye. 
And we are not without hope, that we shall find 
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tors, calculated to be of advantage-e the agricul- k 
tural community. As the manufacturers of Agri- “~~ © 
cultural tools and implements, they have all been 

long and advantageously known ; and their  busi- 

ness, may be said to be closely allied with, and 
essential to, the successful prosecution of planting 

and farming; indeed, so muchso as to form almost 

a branch of it: for without the facilities afforded i 
by the results of the labor of those engaged in the “4 
fabrication of such instruments as are necessary , _ 
to cultivation, what would be the condition of a- 
griculture ?—how meagre the benefits accruing 
to man from the fruits of the earth ?—how differ- 
ent the comforts and conveniences of life ? 

Without violating our own sense of propriety, 
then,we may be indulgedin making this promise;—~ ae. “4 
that we shall be unceasing in our efforts to draw 2.8 
from every available source, whether to be found 
in books, in agricultural periodicals, or in the com- 
munications of correspondents,—such information ~~ 
as in our judgment, may be best calculated to ad- > 
vance the prosperity, and promote the happiness . 
of those engaged in the walks of husbandry; § % 
after all, without in the least desiring to d og 
from the merits of other classes, they are the mgst .- 7 
important, and conduce more, by ‘their peculige ‘ 
labors, to the true enjoyment and well-being of © ~~ 
mankind, than, perhaps, all the rest beside. _ 

As the title of our paper imports, its chief ob- 
ject is the dissemination of information upon “he 
business of agriculture and gardening—and te + « 
that, we shall mainly confine ourself—but as we 
are strongly impressed with the belief that we can 
increase the interest of our columns, by devoting 
a small portion of them to matters of a miscella- 
neous character, we shall each week give a bride 
abstract of all foreign news, and a summanyof _ 
such domestic events as may occur, so that tlie ’ 
readers of the Farmer and Gardener may be kept 
advised of what is going on abroad and at home : 
not forgetting to furnish something to please the . 
female taste, and assist the good housewife in 
the management of her internal] arrangements. 

We shall pay particular care to obtain the pri- 
ces of all staple articles, and tohave our price cur- 
rent regularly corrected, so that it may be, as far 
as it goes, what it ought to be, a faithful index of . 
the markets: nor will we be indifferent.to the 
state of those abroad for all such articles as a 
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much, in our intercourse with the other proprie- 
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We shall occasionally embellish our pages with 
drawings, calculated to be of advantage to the a- 


- griculturist,—such as farm-houses, barns, stables, 
"and other outhouses, and implements of husban- 


dry, and especially such of the latter as may be 
of new invention and real utility. To effect this, 
will require considerable expenditure, but this we 
will freely incur, as we desire by oyr exertions to 
please, to render our work acceptable to its pa- 
trons. And in order that the sphere of its useful- 
ness may be extended, we respectfully solicit of 
the farmer and plenter, to favor us with their views 
on subjects connected with their respective avoca- 
tions, There is no one engaged in either branch, 
who, if he be observant, but may communicate 
something of importance, and it is by such an in- 
terchange of thoughts, that each may impart or re- 
ceive information of deep concern to all. 

In conclusion, we would most respectfully be- 
speak for the Farmer and Gardener a kind and 
generous support; and in advance, make this 
additional promise—that we will endeavor, by as- 
siduity and untiring industry—-by an honestly di- 
rected exertion of our humble talents—and by an 
unflinching devotion to the interests of Agricul- 
ture, to evince the sincerity of our intentions, 
and the gratefulness of the emotions with which 
we are inspired. 


Weare requested by Mr. Hitchcock, the late 


» foprietor and editor of this paper, to express his 


regret at being prevented by want of room from 
noticing the very interesting letter, which appeared 
in the Jast number, from the pen of his accom- 
plished correspondent, N .D. Smith, Esq. of Hemp- 
stead Court House, Arkansas territory. We com- 
ply with this request with the more pleasure, as it 


‘enables us to say, on our own account, that we 
should be highly gratified at receiving similar fa- 


vors from the same intelligent and instructive 
source. 





Potato Cu_ture—We give place to-day to a 
most valyable essay on the cultivation of Pota- 
toes, by Mr. 2. W. Barnum, of Vergennes, Ver- 
mont, for which we bespeak an attentive perusal 
from every reader. There is, perhaps, no crop, 
so irregular in the amount of its yield ; none, when 
properly managed, which, in good seasons, is more 
generous in its rewards to the cultivator ; and cer- 
tain we are, that in the whole family of root veg-. 
elables, there is not any which can compare with 
it in the degree of benefit which it has conferred on 
mankind. Such being the case, any plan of culture 
calculated to ensure large and uniform crops,should 
be hailed as a desideratum greatly tobe desired, Mr. 
Barnum, in his paper, has treated the subject most 
thoroughly—from the soil to its preparation for, 
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and planting, the mode of culture, the kind’ and 
method of applying manures; in short,every thing 
connected with the subject from the breaking up 
of the ground to the housing of the potatoes, is 
treated in a clear and comprehensive manner, and 
sufficiently concise to be of general utility. The 
plan of dividing his method of cultivation under 
appropriate heads, is peculiarly happy, and will 
afford great facilities in after reference, as any par- 
ticular branch may be recurred to without the 
least difficulty. 

It will be seen that, although 200 bushels to the 
acre exceeds the average yield, and is considered 
a fortunate crop, Mr. Barnum advances the opin- 
ion, that, by pursuing his course, in ordinary sea- 
sons, on a good soil, a crop of from 800 to 1200 
bushels to the acre, may be-rationally calculated 
upon. If such results be practicable, or even the 
moiety of them, may we not ask, is not every 
planter and farmer invoked alike by duty and in- 
terest, by the comfort of those dependent on him, 
and by a proper regard for the condition of his 
milch cows and other cattle and stock through the 
winter, to make a fair and full experiment? Of 
one thing he may be morally certain, that if he 
should be disappointed in the quantity of his po- 
tatoes, he will be gratified in witnessing the most 
beneficial effects upon subsequent crops, so that 
should he fail in being compensated in the first 
instance, he will be more than remunerated in the 
after fruitfulness of his soil. 

After a careful reading of the process laid down 
by Mr. Barnum, we must in perfect candor say, 
that it comes most strongly recommended to us 
by the impress of common sense and of nature ; 
qualities of no mean import, in our humble esti- 
mation. His manner of applying his manures, of 
top-dressing, his method of preparing the ground, 
of laying off the rows, so as to give free scope to 
the light and air, his plan of hoeing or hilling, 
which consists in bringing fresh earth from ditch- 
es sufficient to raise a hill of about two inches a- 
round the plant, (which by the way, is novel in 
this quarter,) so as not to disturb the young and 
tender roots, while growing, by scraping the earth 
from between the drills, together with the sug- 
gestions which he throws out upon the subject of 
topping, and the proper time for gathering the 
roots, are judicious and worthy of all considera- 
tion. But we will not forestal the reader; and, 
therefore, refer him to the article, which will be 
found to be, in itself, a complete manual of pota- 
ta culture. 





Tue Turr Recister--The May number of 





this.excellent and spirited journal, is just received, 


and as usual, is replete. with interesting and stir-. 
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ring matter. We have long thought it should be 
taken by every agriculturist of taste, and that no 
one, who has a soul to enjoy the animating sub- 
jects, of which it treats with so much raciness, ta- 
lent, and research, should be without it, whether 
he be an admirer of those noble animals, whose 
generous performances it describes so ably, and 
with such graphic effect, or whether he desires 
merely to encourage a work of decided merit. The 
present number is embellished with a cut repre- 
senting the death of a fox, the ears of the dogs be- 
ing rounded off according to the English fashion, 
a sight, by the bye, which is caleulated to make 
the blood course most rapidly through the veins 
of a man whose heart is in the right place. 





Doogp Grass.—In the Asiatic Researches there 
is a paper furnished by Capt. David Richardson, 
in which he describes a species of grass indige- 
nous to the East Indies, under the above name, 
which, if all that is said of it be true, would prove 
a great acquisition to our agriculturists, could itbe 
acclimated with us; and from the success which 
has already attended the introduction of many of 
the productions of India into our quarter of the 
globe, we should incline to the opinion, that but 
little doubt can exist of the practicability of our 
being: able to cultivate it to advantage. That it 
would suit the temperature of the more southern 
states, we presume there can be no question. At 
all events, itis worthy of an experiment; and we 
think that those of our masters of merchant ships 
who may be trading to the East Indies, could not 
do their countrymen a more acceptable service 
than by procuring some of this grass to be added 
to the various kinds already cultivated in Ameri- 
ca. From the ease with which it vegetates there 
would be no difficulty intransporting it hither, the 
roots or parts of the blades being planted in a box 
of mould, if the seed could not be obtained. Cap- 
tain Richardson thus describes it : 

“This is probably one of the most common, 
useful and beautiful grasses in this or any other 
country, and like the cow which feeds upon it, is 
held in religious veneration by many tribes of hin- 
doos. A natural velvet carpet, if the expression 
be admissible, may here, at any time, be formed, 
of this elegant grass, in the space of two or three 
weeks, merely by chopping it into pieces and 
sprinkling these on prepared ground mixed with 
earth. In this way the banks of rivers, public 
roads, fortifications, ditches, garden walks and 
marginal borders, are frequently prepared in India, 
upon principles which unite expedition, strength 
and elegance, in one verdant sward, which to peo- 
ple unacquainted with the rapidity of vegetation 
in those climes, has almost the appearance of en- 
chantment. The roots are esteemed medicinal b 
the natives, and there can be little doubt of the nu- 


tritive quality of the whole plant, considered as 
the food of animals.” 
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-are green, not far from an inch in length. 


‘ull frost comes. 
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Tus Tea Surve. —We learn from the Pitts- 
burgh Advocate, that the Rev. Calvin Wait, has 
addressed’the Horticultural. Society of Pittsburgh, 
a communication in reference to a shrub, which 
grows extensively in Limestone township of Alle- 
ghany county, Pa., and which is supposed to be 
the real Tea Shrub.—T he principal reason assign- 
ed for this belief is the resemblance which Tea 
made from it bears to the imported; Mr. Wait 
says: 

“I shall be highly gratified if the Society take 

n interest in examining this supposed Tea Shrub. 
Tie belief that it is the real article is the resem- 
blance which tea made from it bears to imported 
Teas, as we have not the means of comparing the 
shrubs. Jt is found most commonly on high 
land, growing ina livht sandy soil. The height 
does not generally exceed three feet. The leaves 
The 
flowers are white. The seeds resemble those 
which are sometimes found in imported Tea. The 
kind or flavor of Tea very much depends upon 
the season and manner of curing it. It may be 
cured in the month of J une, before the leaves are 
grown, and in July when it is in blossom (which, 
perhaps, is the best time,) and later in the season 
I have ascertained by trial, 
that different shades of color can be produced in 
curing.” 

It is to be hoped, that the Agricultural Society 
of Pittsburgh, will avail themselves of Mr. Wait’s 
suggestion, and cause the proper examination to 
be made, to ascertain the real character of the 
shrub in question. Whether on examination it 
may be referred to the genus of that, of which the 
tea of our tables is made, is not so material; for 
if it be equally pleasant in its flavor, exhilirating in 
itseffects, and agreeable to the palate, 

“That which we call arose, by any other name would 
smell as sweet,” — 
and the discovery,—-if it should be one,—will be 
of lasting benefit to the country, as it will tend to 
keep millions of the precious metals at home, to 
answer the purposes of domestic exchange, which 
now go abroad, to return no more. The descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Wait, is not, however, sufficient- 
ly full, to enable the reader to determine, whether 
his belief in its identity with the tea shrub of In- 
dia, be well grounded or not, Its height does 
not correspond, but that may be the result of cul- 
tivation, and the superior fertility of the soil of 
India; where from the density of the population, 
every foot of ground is of value to human ex- 
istence, and consequently pushed to the utmost 
limits of improvement. The tea plant of India, 
so strongly resembles the Camellia in its botani- 
cal character, that it has lately been classed with 
that genus. It is described in an article in the 
Encyclopedia Americana, to have much smaller 
flowers and leaves than that plant, which accords 
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with the ‘the description of Mr. Wait, of those of the|now fully expanded, of inferior qu: a2 
shrub of which he has written. The East India| reserved for the common people. are two 


tea plant, attains the height of five or six feet, and 
is branching and evergreen; whether the shrub 
‘of Alleghany county, Pa., possesses the latter 
characteristic, is not mentioned by Mr. Wait; and 
we, therefore, conclude that it is not an ever- 
green, or he would have said so. The leaves of 
the plant of India are alternate, oval-oblong, serra- 
ted, about an inch and a half in length, of a dark 
glossy-green color, and firm texture. The flow- 
ers are solitary, or in pairs, disposed in the axils 
of the leaves ; the carolla white, and composed of 
six petals. It is a native of China and Japan, and 
has been cultivated, and in common use in those 
countries, from the most remote antiquity. 

Tea, says the same excellent work, was hardly 
known in Europe, before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; but now has become an article 
of such commercial importance in that portion of 
the globe, as to employ more than fifty thousand 
tons of shipping in the transportation of it from 
Canton. Still so vast is the home consumption, 
that it is alledged, that if Europeans were to aban- 
don the commerce altogether, the price would 
not be much diminished in China. It is cultiva- 
ted in all parts of China, even in the vicinity of 
Pekin, which is in the same latitude of Philadel- 
phia, and has a very similar‘climate. It succeeds 
best in south exposures,and in the neighborhood 
of running water. As the Seeds are very apt to 
spoil, and scarcely one in five will germinate, it is 
usual to plant several in the hole, at the depth of 
four or five inches. The plants require little fur+ 
ther care, than that of removing the weeds, till 
the third year, when the leaves may be gathered. 
In seven years, the plants have attained the height 
of six feet; butas they bear but few leaves, they 
are trimmed down, which produce a great number 
of new leaves. The leaves are plucked off one 
by one, with many precautions, and only from four 
to fifteen pounds are collected ina day, by each 
gatherer. In a district of Japan, where the tea 
plant is cultivated with peculiar care, the first gath- 
ering takes place at the end of the winter, when 
the leaves are young and tender, and are enly a 
fews days old; these, on account of their scarci- 
ty and dearness, are reserved for the wealthy, and 
called imperial tea. The second gathering is at the 
beginning of spring, when some leaves have at- 
tained their full size, and others are only expand- 
ing; all are gathered promiscuously, and after- 
wards sorted: the youngest especially are sep- 
arated with great care, and afterwards sold for the 
imperial. The third and last gathering takes place 
towards the middle of summer: the leaves are 





varieties of the tea plant— T viridis, with broad 
leaves, and 7. bohea, which latter, is, by some 
writers considered a distinct species. Formerly, 
it was thought, that green-tea was. gathered exclu-. 
sively from T. viridis; but this is now doubtful, 
though it is certain, there is what is called the 
green tea district, and the black tea district ; and 
the varieties of the one differ from those of the 
other district. The received opinion now, is, 
that either of the two plants will afford the black 
teas of the shops; but that the 7 viridis hepa 
ferred for making green tea. 





We received the early part of last weék, from’ * 


Mr. P. R. J. Frieze, of this city, a present of a cu- 
cumber, measuring seven inches in length and the 
same round the girth, raised in his hot house. 
Such attention to the maturing of early vegetables, 


by private gentlemen, is worthy of all praise, and: 


evinces a spirit of generous emulation which must 
advance and dignify the art of horticulture. 





Risson Grass—We have read with much “in- 
terest two numbers, of a series of essays, now in 
a course of publication, in the New Hampshire 
Journal, on the subject of grasses. They are by 
an old experienced farmer, Mr. Abednego Robin- 
son, of Portsmouth, and are written with all that 
strong good sense, and shrewdness of observa- 
tion, for whieh the intelligent farmers of that sep- 
tion of our country are so remarkable. 
third number, he treats of a species of grass, which 
he terms Ribbon Grass, and which is also known 
by the names of Fancy, and Puzzle grass. It 
grows to the height of 4 feet, is represented as be- 
ing preferred by stock even to timothy, and will 
yield from three to four tons to the acre. It will 
bear being cut twice in the season, and has this 
advantage over most other grasses, that it vege» 
tates luxtriantly in bogs, marshes and quagmires, 
or to use the language of Mr. Robinson, “it is tru- 
ly amphibious, and will do well on high dry lands, 
and thrive in a bog, oreven inwater.” It may be 
planted in a marsh without draining, as from the 
tough nature and prolific growth of its roots, a 
sward is soon produced that will bear cart and ox- 
en to pass over it. It is not thought to mature 
seed that will germinate, but can be very success 
fully propagated from the roots by dividing the 
tufts so as to have from three to four stalke in 
each, setting them out about two feet apart; 
and from an experiment which Mr. Robinson 
made, he thinks the stalks of the grass will vege- 
tate without roots, and should he be correct in this 


supposition, the facility of setting out afield, marsh, « 


« 





* 








or spot of wet or boggy ground, would be greatly 

- inereased. The stalks without root, we should 
presume, would thrive best, however, in moist sit- 
vations ; but at all events, if it be considered, that 
this grass, when once set, will last for years, and 

' drive out every other species, the extra labor in 
propagating it at the onset, is, in fact, not a very se- 
rious objection, and should deter no one from en- 
tering into its culture. 


Srumr Lirter.—Capt. L. Norcross, of Dix- 
field, Maine, has‘invented a new machine for lift- 
ing out or removing stumps. It consists of a 
large screw placed in a nut, which is attach- 
ed to legs like those of a surveyor’s compass.— 
These, being sufficiently strong, are placed above 
the stump, and it is then grappled to the screw by 
chains or hooks. A large sweep, like that used 
in some old fashioned cider mills, having a nut to 
fit, is put upon the screw, and horses or oxen 
hitched on the other end, by means of which, the 
stump is raised from the ground by driving round 
the sweep. 


ErrecTs oF HIGH cULTIVATION.—A Mr. 
Chase, in an article in the Portland Courier, states 
that he raised in his garden during the past sea- 
son, from four grains of wheat, eighty heads, one 
of which measured six and a half ches in length, 
and contained eighty grains. From the eighty 
heads he obtained 4,589 grains of wheat, measur- 


ing nearly half a pint, making the rate of increase 
1,134 fold. 


Maryvanp Horticutturar Society. 
Saturday, April 25, 1835. 

The following articles were exhibited : 

By Thomas Kehoe, gardener to Col. B. C. 
Howard, a very fine specimen of Cauliflower, 
early frame Cucumber, new Potatoes, and Rhu- 
barb, the latter from the open ground. 

By Mr. Duncan, two very fine heads of Lettuce. 

By Mr. Stonecker, gardener to J. B. Morris, 
Esq. a very fine Cauliflower. 

By Mrs. Geo. H. Keerl, 7 varieties of Hyacinths, 
2 varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus, &c. 

By Mrs. B. I. Cohen, 13 varieties of superior 
Hyacinths; and a splendid specimen of Rosa 
Banksia lutea. 

By Miss E. Franciscus, a fine plant of S. Ameri- 

can Amarillis, 
By John Feast, Azalea Linensis, yellow Chin- 
* ese Azalea, (this is the first time this plant has 
flowered in Baltimore.) It is a very fine variety, 
and Helictropium Corymbosam, &c. 

At 12 o’clock the committee met and awarded 
the premium to Tho. Kehoe, gardener to Col. B. 
@, Howard, for his Cauliflower, Cucumbers, Po- 
~ taloes and Rhubarb. GIDEON B. SMITH, 
Correspondent Secretary. 


Man is blind to his own faults, but clear sighted 
im discerning those of others—Phad. He quick- 
ly sees the “mote in his brother’s eye.” 
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Potatoes. 

Essay of Mr. A. H. Barnum, on the culture of 
Potatoes containing concise, though perspicuous 
directions, for preparing the ground for planting, 
the manner of dressing, hoeing or hilling, the lo- 
cation, as well as the soil best adapted to their 
growth, the season for planting, time for gather- 
ing, and the manner of housing and preserving 
them : each part arranged under an appropriate 


head. 
[From the Vergenn2s Gazette.] 

Mr. Braispett—In your paper of the 21st 
December last, I published the result of some ex- 
periments male during the season, in growing Po- 
TaToes. The quantity produced was such as to 
cause considerable excitement with agriculturists, 
and I have been-called on by public Journals and 
private letters, from Maine to Georgia and from 
Quebec to Malden, for information respecting my 
manner of cultivating them. The respectability 
of the sources from which these inquiries emanate, 
and the very polite and flattering terms in which 
they are expressed, forbid the idea of refusal. 
therefore embrace the first opportunity my health 
admits, of attempting to gratify their wishes, to the 
extent of my limited powers. 

From the remarks of some of my correspon- 
dents I am inclined to believe they misconstrued 
the statement made in the publication above allu- 
ded to. By reference to the statement it will be 
found that I did not say, or expect to be under- 
stood by Field culture, that 1,800 bushels of Po- 
tatoes could be raised upon an acre. I then said 
as I now say and believe, that 1,000 bushels can 
be grown upon a single acre at less than half the 
expense and labor they are produced from four in 
the common manner of culture. 

PREPARATION FOR PLANTING. 

Whatever soil may be selected for this purpose, 
to insure a large crop, it should be highly manur- 
ed with compost decomposed vegetables, or barn- 
yard manure, the latter I consider preferable when 
it can be obtained with convenience, if raw or 
coarse be made use of, it should be spread im- 
mediately before the first ploughing, on the same 
day, to prevent the evaporation of its best quali- 
ties, which will rapidly depart if left exposed to 
the sun and atmosphere. 

The first should be deep ploughed, and may be 
done as early as suits the convenience of the cul- 
tivator. If a stiff marl or clay soil, it would be 
well to have it ploughed late in the fall previous 
to planting : where compost or other substances 
not liable to fermentation are intended as a man- 
ure, it is better the spreading should be omitted 
until just before the last ploughing, after which it 
should be thoroughly harrowed fine and smooth 
as possible, then take a narrow light cultivator, or 
small plough, calculated for turning a deep nar- 
row furrow, with this instrument lay your land in 
drills, twenty inches asunder and four inches in 
depth, running north and south if practicable, to 
admit the rays of the sun to strike the plant equal- 
ly on both sides ; put into the bottom of the fur- 
rows or drills about two inches of well rotted 





barn yard manure or its equivalent, then drop 
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your potatoes, if of the common size, or what is 
more important, that they contain abont the usual 
quantity of eyes, if more, they should” be cut to 
to prevent too many stalks shooting up tugether; 
put a single potato in the drills or trenches 10 
inches a part, the first should remain uncovered 
until the second one is deposited, to place them 
diagonally in the drills, which will afford more 
space between the potatoes ene way, than if laid 
at right angles, in the rows. The covering may 
be performed with a hoe, first hauling in the fur- 
row raised om each side the drill, then carefull 
take from the centre of the space the soil to finish 
the covering to the depth of $ 1-2 or 4 inc 
by taking the earth from the centre of the s 
on either side to the width of 3 inches, it will 
leave a drain of 6 inches in the centre of the 
space, and a hill of 14 inches in width gently de- 
scending from the drill to the drain, the width 
and depth of the drill will be sufficient to protect 
the plant against any injurious effects of a scorch- 
ing sun or drenching drain. The drains in the 
centre will at all times be found sufficient to ad- 
mit the surplus water to pass off. 1am notatall 
tenacious about the instrument to made use of for 
opening the trenches to receive the manure and 
potatoes, this work should be well done, and may 
be performed with a common hoe, with much u- 
niformity and accuracy, by stretching a line to’ 
direct the operation ; it is true that the labor can- 
not be performed with the same facility as with a 
horse, but it can be better done, and [ think at 
less expense, taking into consideration the labor 
of the man to hold, the boy to ride and the horse 
to draw the machine. 

DRESSING, HOEING, &c. 

When the plant makes its appearance above 

the surface, the following mixture may be used, 
for eacli acre take one bushel of plaster and two 
bushels good ashes and sow it broad cast as even 
as possible, a moist day is preferable for this op- 
eration, for want of it, a still evening willdo. 
I consider this mixture decidedly more benefi- 
cial and much safer than plaster or ashes alone. 
The alkali and nitre contained in the ashes loses 
none of its fertilizing qualities in a moist season, 
and the invaluable properties of the plaster are 
fully developed in a dry one, by decomposing the 
atmosphere and retaining to a much later period 
in the morning the moisture of the evening dews. 
There are but few plants in our country that re- 
ceives so great a share of their nourishment from 
the atmosphere as the potato. The time for 
dressing or hoeing will be found difficult to de- 
scribe and must be left to the judgment of the 
cultivator, it should however, in all climates be 
done az early as the first buds for blossoms make 
their appearance, 

The operation of hilling should be performed 
once and once only during the season, if repeated 
after the potato is formed it will cause young 
shoots to spring up, which retards the growth of 
the potato and diminishes its size. If weeds 
spring up at any time, they should be kept down 
by the hand or hoe, which can be done without 
disturbing the growing stalk. ; 

My manner of hoeing or hilling, is not to haul 
in the earth from the space between the hills or 
rows, but to bring on fresh earth sufficient to 





raise the hill around the plant 1 1-2 or 2 inches in 
a wet season, the lesser quantity will be sufficient, 
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in a dey one the larger will not be found too much. 


The substance for this purpose may consist of| ry 


the scrapings of ditches or filthy streets, the earth 
from & barn-yard that requires levelling; where 
convenient it may be taken fromswamps, marshes, 
the beds and banks of rivers or small sluggish 
streams at low water. If planted on a clay soil, 
fresh loam taken at any depth from the surface 
even if it partakes largely of fine sand will be 
found an excellent top dressing. — If planted on a 
loamy soil, the earth taken from clay-pitts, clay 
or slaty soil will answers a valuable purpose ; in 
fact, there are but few farms in the country but 
what may be furnished with some suitable sub- 
stance for top dressing if sought for. The hoe- 
ing and hilling may be performed with facility by 
the aid of a horse and cart, the horse travelling in 
the centre of a space between the drills, the cart- 
wheels occupying the two adjoining ones, there- 
by avoiding any disturbance or injury to the 
growing plants. The time for collecting the top 
dressing may be regulated by the farmers own 
convenience, the earlier the better, deposited in 
large piles in or near the potato field, in the most 
suitable place for distribution. 

I have frequently tried bed-planting, (or plant- 
ing in beds) with uniform success. On moist 
lands in a stiff or heavy soil, I consider it prefer- 
able to any other mode ; to do it properly lay your 
land in beds of from 10 to 20 feet in width, raised 
in the centre with a plough by back furrowing, 
after the last harrowing, which should be tho- 
roughly done, is performed and left crowning with 
a gradual descent from the ceutre to the alleys, the 
proper width and height of the beds must de- 
pend on the situation of the land, and may be reg- 
ulated by the judgment of the cultivator. In 
clearing the alleys, which need not exceed 16 or 
18 inches in width, the laborer should stretch two 
lines the proper distance on each side the alley 
and throw upon the beds with a shovel the earth 
necessary to be removed. 

The use of lines may be by some considered a 
useless expenditure of labor,—not so,——the reg- 
ularity and neatness of appearance will be an a- 
bundant remuneration for the trifling time occu- 
pied in stretching the lines. 

After the land is prepared for planting, strike it 
out in drills or trenches as before directed, 12 
inches asunder, in these drills, drop the potatoes 
12 inches apart (diagonally,) to be covered, hoed, 
dressed and managed in the same manner as in 
Field culture, with the exception of making a 
drain in the spaces between the drills, which is 
unnecessary and should be avoided. Jn filling 
the trenches, dressing, &c. the horse-cart must be 
dispensed with and a hand-cart or wheel-barrow 
substituted. 

In recommending the drills north and south in 
field planting, | did not wish to be understood that 
other more valuable considerations should be a- 
bandoned for this practice, it is desirable it should 
be so, where the level or moderate descent of the 
land will admit of it, but if too steep and liable to 
wash, care should be taken tu avoid this evil by 
running the drills in such direction as may be re- 
quired to maintain a proper descent, even if it 
should be necessary to run them in curved lines, 
or wind around a steep hill to preserve the requir- 
ed descent to admit the surplus water to pass off. 

In communicating my experiments to some of 
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my neighboring farmers, who are always in a hur- 
and run over with the plough two acres of 
land in half the time required to do justice to one; 
their reply generally is, that my tedious mode of 


cultivation has too much piddling and small la- 


bor for their patience, and persist in their accus- 
tomed manner of half ploughing, half planting 


and half hoeing five acres of good land and not 


obtain more potatoes than one, properly cultivated 
would produce, thereby loosing half their labor 
and seed, besides the use of four acres, of their 
best land, which might be converted to other val- 
uable purposes. 

I should think that intelligent farmers by a 
little reflection would perceive the folly of pur- 
suing the usual wasteful practice of planting po- 
tatoes in rows in hills four feet asunder, leaving 
four fifths of their land unimproved and subject to 
a rapid waste of its most fertilizing qualities by 
being nakedly exposed to the washing of drench- 
rains and the evaporation of the atmosphere ; and 
after.all their labor may consider theinselves for- 
tunate if they obtain 290 bushels to the acre, 
which exceeds the average yield in this section of 
country. By pursuing the course I have recom- 
mended, in ordinary seasons on a good soil you 
may rationally calculate on a crop of from 800 to 
1200 bushels to the acre. 

To such farmers as complain of my tedious and 
piddling mole of culture. I have only to remark, 
if they will piddle their land in the same manner, 
even if they waste half their crop, they will find 
themselves richly rewarded for ther whole labor, 
in the benefits they derive by this preparation in 
succeeding crops. 1 would also add, that J be- 
lieve itis generally acknowledged, that rotation 
in most kinds of crops is desirable, but in none 
more necessary than in potatoes, even a second 
crop on the same ground well prepared will be 
found to degenerate in quality and quantity. 

LOCATION. 

The district of country in North America best 
adapted to their growth, taking into consideration 
quantity and quality, is situated between the 2d 
and 10th degrees of east longitude (from Wash- 
ington) and between the 42d and 50th degrees of 
north latitude, they are grown to a very consid- 
erable extent much farther north, south and 
west, but in diminished quantities and inferior 
qualities. 

SOIL. 

Arich Marl or Clay is perhaps the most pro- 
ductive; a strong motst loamy soil (the newer or 
less it has been cultivated the better) is the most 
convenient and least expensive soil to grow them 
on, must soils common to our country will pro- 
duce them in great abundance and perfection, the 
more rapid the growth the better the quality. 

SEASON FOR PLANTING. 

In this respect they are a most accommodating 
crop, allowing the farmer in the southern and cen- 
tral part of the designated district 20 or 30 days 
to perform the operation, the particular time de- 
pends in a very considerable degree upon the cli- 
mate: in the region of my residence (the 44th de- 
gree of north latitude) they may be planted from 
the 10th of May to the 16th of June. At the ex- 
treme north of the described limits less latitude 
is afforded for seed time and harvest. The good 
husbandman in thet climate should make all prac- 
ticable preparation for his crop inthe fall, and 


plant as early in the spring as the ground is suffi-- 
ciently dry and warm: here the growth is extreme- 
5 rapid, not requiring more than from 90 to 110. 
jays to perfect it, the quantity will not be quite so 
great as with us, but superior in quality. - 
KIND OF SEED TO BE PLANTED. ail 

This is a question of too much difficulty for. 
me to answer satisfactorily to myself, or instruc- 


tive to the numerous inquiries of my co n= 
dents; the kiud and qualities ina sincls halgieae 
hood are too numerous and their names too lo- 
cal and variable to admit of an intelligent reply. 

The female of this plant (like most of her sex) 
is so jealous of her rights and privileges and so 
tenacious of cultivating a friendly intercourse, and 
connection with her neighbors, that the blossoms 
in fields at 200 yards distance, planted of diffe- 
rent kinds of seed, are frequently found contribu- 
ting liberally with each other (by the aid of a 
gentle breeze) a portion of their generating Fa- 
rina, which is generously received and Kindly 
nourished ; the product of this connection strong- 
ly partaking of the properties and appearance of 
both, many of them in apparent equal parts: plant 
this mixture a few years, in a place of safety, and’ 
it will be found that the weaker plant will gradu- 
ally yield to the stronger, until the one most pro- 
ductive and best suited to the climate will be pro- 
duced in its original and unadulterated purity.— 
The fact goes far in satisfying me of the cause of 
our frequent disappointment in not finding seed at 
all times producing its kind. We have abundant 
means with a little care and patience, of supply- 
ing ourselves with every variety of potatoes, the 
growth of which is adapted to our climate. 

The wise Provider of all good things, has kind- 
ly furnished us with the means of providing our- 
selves with innumerable kinds and qualities of this 
vegetable. The ripe balls or seeds from a single 
stalk, will produce by three seasons planting, al- 
most countless varieties of every color, shape, size 
and quality, which the country has heretofore 
produced, and something new, in addition. 

The first seasons planting they will be small 
and tender, the second ‘larger, and the third of 
suitable size for field planting. 

The only answer I can give to the inquiry for 
the right kind of seed, is to recommend to the 
farmer that kind to be procured in the vicinity 
most productive, except a small quantity, if he 
possesses them, of a superior quality, for table use. 
In changing seed, which will occasionally be 
found beneficial, if removed from any considerable 
distance, should be taken from the north, the 
growth will be more rapid, consequently, the 
quality better, and in southern climates the quan- 
tity greater for the first season, at least. 

TIME FOR GATHERING. 

This ought to be done when the potato is ripe, , 
and not before, the idea so generally entertained © 
that an early frost which nips the top and des- 
troys the vine, prevents the further growth of the 
potato is a mistaken one and ought to be exploded: 
on the contrary, if it has not at this time attained 
its full size and weight, it grows more rapid 
the nourishment required for sustaining the 
transferred to the root. From a knowledge of — 
this fact, satisfactorily tested, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that by clipping the bushy part of the top 





with a scythe or other instrument, after the ball 
has attained its full size, the crop would be grea» 








ly benefitted by the operation. I have made a 
he’ ijdviasont Of this kind, all tending to con- 
firm my belief, but not sufficient to warrant me in 
making the broad unqualified assertion of the 
positive correctness of my opinion. I hope agri- 
culturists in different sections of the country will 
lend a helping hand to aid in testing the correct- 
nese or incorrectness of my doctrine in this par- 
ticular. The green tops are excellent food for cat- 
tle or swine; if left on the field will produce no 
injury, but serve to enrich the soil. 

HOUSING AND WINTERING. 

The erroneous practice pursued by our best far- 
mers generally, induces me to state the manner I 
have pursued for years with unvaried success. To 

e 5 or 600 bushels, I make a box or bin 4 
feet wide $ feet high and sufficient length to con- 
tain the required quantity, have the joints well fas- 
tened and made as tight as possible, put it into the 
cellar on skids, raising it $3 or 4 inches from the 
cellar bottom; if the potatoes are intended to be 
taken out at different times, two or three parti- 
tions should be put in cross wise of the bin, to 
prevent such as are not required for immediate 
use from exposure to atmosphere. After this 

tion is completed, the next operation is 
ering and housing them. Here I must again 
issent from the usual practice of farmers gene- 
“rally, instead of leaving them in the sun and wind 
to dry, after digging, in small parcels, in carts or 
heaps, they should be immediately covered with 
the tops or something else, even if they remain 
in the field but a few hours, this destructive prac- 
tice, ] think must be entirely attributable to want 
of reflection, it is the sole cause which produces 
the evil so much complained of, [by us called] the 
watery potato, by the Irish, the winded potato, de- 
stroying not only the flavor, but a great portion 
of its neutriment. In fact, sun, wind and rain, 
are as destructive to a new dug potato, as moon- 
light is to a fresh caught fish. When your pota- 
toes are removed to the cellar, put into the bot- 
tom of the bin 2 inches of fresh earth, then fill one 
apartment with potatoes, within $ or 4 inches of 
the top, immediately cover it with tough grass 
turf, cut up with the spade a little dove-tailing, to 
the thickness of $ or 4 inches, cover them with 
the turf, grass side up, packed close and pound- 
ed down with a wooden mall, to exclude as 
much air.as possible. In this manner in a cellar 
of suitable’ temperature, they ‘may be kept fresh 
and good for a year, without germinating. No 
danger is to be apprehended of having too much 
dirt stick to the potatoes, it assists in preserving 
them; an occasional sprinkling of fresh earth a- 
mongst them will be found serviceable. 
POTATOES FOR FOOD. 

Their uses for man or beast are too well under- 
stood to require any remarks of mine, on the sub- 
ject. This most valuable of plants in the whole 
vegetable kingdom, ‘undoubtedly affords more 
healthy nourishment to that portion of the hu- 
man family residing in Europe and America, than 
‘that of any other vegetable, perhaps it is safe to 
say, double the amount, and at less than half the 


expense. 
POTATOES FOR BREAD. 
By adding to wheat or rye flour, one fourth or 
one third part of the meal of potatoes, the quality 
‘of the bread will be improved as a healthy food 
and the flavor equally palatable. It is easy.of d.- 
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gestion, sets bind’ on the most delicate stomach, 
is highly beneficial in dyspeptick complaints, a 
disease (by the bye) more common than neces- 
sary in our country; and generally* originates 
from idleness ; in some cases, too close applica- 
tion to study—but more generally by high living, 
want of proper exercise of body and mind, or too 
great indulgence in hypocondrical reflections.* I 
am no Doctor, but will guarantee a cure gratis, to 
such as have mind, nerve and resolution enough 
to follow my prescription. 

The disease is of rare occurrence amongst the 
laboring class in Ireland, that live on potatoes and 
salt six days in a week, and is equally so amongst 
the peasantry of Canada. 

The manner of making this bread is simpleand 
easy ; boil good potatoes properly, drain off the 
water as soon as they have boiled sufficiently, let 
them remain'in the warm kettle to dry, take off 
the skin, put them ina mortar and pound the 
meal fine, to which add a little fine salt, previous 
to putting in the yeast to raise the bread, mix the 
potato meal thoroughly with the flour, afterwards 
pursue the usual process of making bread ‘from 
flour. Its general use should be encouraged by 
the government and people. In addition to the 
benefits produced on the health of the consumer, 
in point of economy, it will be found an immense 
saving in the expense of bread stuff, a saving 
worthy of the consideration of the American peo- 
ple, a saving equal to the whole amount and cost 
of the bread consumed by 3,000,000 of her popu- 
lation, a saving in every five years, to each popu- 
lous state sufficient to defray the expense of con- 
structing a Rail Road in each, from one extremity 
to the other. Is it not then the duty of every 
well wisher to the prosperity and happines of the 
human family, to encourage the culture and more 
general use of the potato, by precept and exam- 
ple; it is not only useful in bread, but in many 
cases an excellent substitute for it; with a beef 
stake in the morning a fine baked potato will be 
found a comfortable substitute for a slice of 
bread. 

Tosuch as are fond -of that most nutritious 
liquid which first gave to their infant bodies 
strength and vigor, a good boiled or baked potato 
may be satisfactorily substituted for a slice of 
bread in a bowl of milk. 

In fact its uses may be increased ten fold with- 
out infringing on the rights ‘and privileges of the 
most fastidious epicure, or the strong propensities 
of the fashionable gormandizer, who worships 
his BELLY at the expense of his Togs. 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that I am 
fully aware-my communication will be consider- 
ed by many readers who take the trouble to wade 
through it, unnecessarily long and tedious; the 
only apology | have to urge, is a want of knowl- 
edge of proper language to express my ideas with 
brevity, a wish to answer the many minute in- 
quiries of my numerous correspondents, and the 
streng desire I have to cause two potatoes to 
grow this season where one did last. 

I hope the purity of my intentions will protect 
me against the malignant shafts of the merciless 
critic. He is at full liberty to attack the matter, 
but spare the manner. I'beg of him not to for- 





* Here our friend Barnum has mistaken effect 
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get to remember that many ef-us who hoe pota- 

toes most of our days, end sleep most of our 

nights, have very little time to attend schools, to 

learn and expose our neighbours faults, or forget 
and hide our own. 

Should the foregoing remarks (which are'as ap- 
plicable tomany other ‘crops-es ‘that of potatoes) 
have the effect to improve the culture of the earth 
beneficially, to any portion of my fellow-citizens, 
‘I shall consider myself, even this in my ill state 
of health, abuncantly remunerated for my feeble 
attempts at improvement. -A.W. BARNUM. 

Vergennes, March 13, 1835. 











Beets.—Beets furnish from a given surface of 
ground a greater quantity of nutriment for horses 
and cattle than‘any other kind of forage. Wher- 
ever its cultivation'is understood, it has the :pre- 
ference over all other roots. It succeeds in al- 
most all soils, is but little affected by the vicissi- 
tndes of seasons, and prepares the ground very 
well for succeeding crops. - 

Throughout Belgium and Germany, the leaves 
are from time to time stripped off and given to 
the cattle, which eat them with avidity and easily 
fatten upon them. Fowls are also fed upon them. 
They are first hashed up, and then mixed with 
bran. - Pigs eat them with agood relish. Milch 
cows, when fed upon them, fatten at the expense of 
their milk. The leaves are equally valtable in 
the fattening of cattle and sheep. 

Beets should be gathered when the weather is 
dry, and put away in a dry state; and when pre- 
pared for cattle, they must be cut up fine with 
some suitable instrument, and may be given either 
alone or mixed with straw or hay. 

They are equally fit for horses, with the pre- 
caution of adding a variety of cut straw and hay 
well mixed together. ‘This food will preserve 
them strong end vigorous, as is well ascertained 
in Germany, where beets are much cultivated for 
this purpose. 

For the fattening of a bullock, forty or fifty 
pounds of beets per day mixed with five or six 
pounds of dry fodder, will accomplish the ob- 
jects in the space of four months. Care must be 
taken to give it in three separations, since 
by feeding often and in small quantities at a 
time, the same amount of nutriment goes far- 
ther. 

Finally—by facilitating the means of stable fat- 
tening, throughout the year, beets furnish a very 
important addition to this means of augmenting 
the mass of valuable manure. 

They may serve also, on occasion, for the 
food of men ; they are less subject’ to the vicissi- 
tudes of seasons than turnips, and their leaves 
supply for several months an excellent food for 
cattle. The rout may be easily preserved during 
eight months of the year. They give milk an 
excellent taste and quality. Cattle eat them with 
avidity, and are never tired of them. The culture 
of no forage root can compare with that of the 
beet in the number of advantages which the in- 
dustrious cultivator may derive from them. We 
cannot too strongly recommend the introduction 
of them into places where they are not already in 
vogue.—{ Bib. Univ. for 1831. 








for cause. 


A new species Of potato has been introduced 
into the province of Ardeche, in France. One 
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small root of which of half an ounce in weight, 

duced it is stdted, 48 pounds, and two bulbs, 
in as many years six cart loads. 





Foreign ABSTRACT. 

Mexico—The packet ship Congress, arrived at 
New York, from Vera Cruz, brings intelligence 
that a new revolution had broken out in-the south 
of Mewico, which threatened serious consequences 
to the present government. This movement ap- 
pears to have been made in the first instance by 
General Alvarez, the governor of the state of Za- 
catecas, who came out with a proclamation that 
Santa Anna is incapable of acting as president, un- 
til he be fairly tried by a competent court, and es- 
tablishes the justice of his conduct in disobeying 
the old congress. Three of the most important 
states had joined with Zacatecas in this declara- 
tion. General Santa Anna, on receiving the news 
left his farm, where he was at the promulgation 
of Gen. Alvarez’ proclamation, for the city of 
Mexico, the seat of the United government. Pri- 
vate letters from Vera Cruz announced that a 
great excitement prevailed there among the ad- 
herents of Santa Anna, and that serious appre- 
hensions were entertained, that. another revolu- 
tionary movement in favor of a central govern- 
ment, would be made by the garrison of that 
eity 2,000 strong. 

In Brazil, a revolutionary movement has also 
been made, attended with the death of President 
Melchor and 80 others. Viagre Melchor’s ac- 
complice in the revolution of January last, is now 
at the head of affairs, but is not likely so to re- 
main. The late revolution occurred on the 19th 
of February last. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

The Legislature of New York, haveagreed to 
a proposition for amending the constitution of 
that State, in relation to their judicial system. The 
leading features of the plan are, that there shall be 
two common law tribunals; a supreme and supe- 
rior court, and each to consist of five judges, who 
are to be incapable of holding any other office. 
The office of circuit judge is to be abolished. 

There is a bill before the Legislature, reorgan- 
izing the Chancery Court, it not requiring an a- 
mendment of the constitution for that purpose. 

A destructive fire occurred at Albany, New 
York, on the evening of Friday, the 24th ultimo. 

A young gentleman of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
nearly completed an Air-Gun, which he thinks 
will supercede al] other guns ; it is so constructed 
that by turning a crank, which can be done by a 
boy, it will discharge sixty balls per minute, and 
that with a force of 180 pounds on each ball, 
which is double the force of a rifle ball.; the balls 
are placed in a funnel on the top of the gun from 
which they run in as fast as they are discharged. 

At the late session of the Kentucky Legislature, 
they granted a charter for a. new. bank, to be 
styled the Northern Bank, with a capital of $3,- 
000,000; subscription books for the stocks of 
which were opened throughout that state on 
Monday, the 20th ultimo, and from the towns 
heard from, the Argus says, the stock would have 
been all taken, had the capital been ten instead of 
three millions. 


The towns of Maysville, Paris. 





and Lexington, the first three days, subseribed for 
upwards of a million. . : 


The lot. next door to the. office ‘of the New 
York Evening Star, in Bleeker street, in that city, 
$1 feet front and 75 feet deep, sold a few. days. 
since at public auction, for the enormous sum of 
$51,500, being a fraction over $1661 29 cents. 
per front foot, Real property in all the Atlantic 
cities, has advanced in value to a very great ex- 
tent. 

The passengers in *a stage, on the 11th ult. 
whilst crossing the bridge over Ogeechee, made a 
most miraculous escape. ‘The bridge giving 
way, the whole were precipitated into the river 
below; but the sills and flooring of the bridge 
going down together, remained so, and thus sup- 
ported the stage, and resting on the pilings of the 
old bridge, which were cut off a few feet below 
the surface of the water, the stage did not turn 
over. The passengers, men, women and children, 
were with much difficulty, in a short time, reseued 
from their perilous condition. Neither the pas- 
sengers nor stage were injured. 

Books of subscription for stock in the Sandy 
and Beaver Canal, a work intended to connect the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio public works, will be 
opened in Philadelphia, on Monday next. 

A very destructive storm occurred at New 
York on the night and morning of the 2%th, and 
28th April, At 6 o’clock on the evening of the 27th, 
the storm commenced from the north east, with 
greater violence than any since that of Novem- 
ber, 1833. The rain fell in torrents during the 
night, and continued until 8 o’clock the succeed- 
ing morning. A number of vessels were sunk 
and otherwise injured. The battery wall is con- 
siderably damaged as well as a pier at Whitehall. 
It extended with equal violence all along the north 
eastern coast. ? 

The brig Bourne, Capt. Ganteaume, of Balti- 
more, with emigrants for Cape Palmas, arrived at 
Liberia on the 31st of January; the Bourne sailed 
from Liberia in company with the Sch. Edgar, ar- 
rived at New York, on the 8th March, with the 
Rev. Mr. Seyes, missionary of the M. E. church, 
Dr. Skinner,and several others on board. The 
Dr. had not heard at the time of his sailing of his 
appointment as colonial agent. ‘The Rev. Mr, 
Pinney, as'well as the colonists, generally, were in 
good health. 

Mr. Mills, the engineer has published a very 
interesting letter on the application of steam, to 
canal navigation, in which he says that the oft re- 
peated experiments prove the impracticability of 
using with advantage steamboats on canals, and 
proposes as a substitute, steam power for horse 
power on the tow path. All the experiments to test 
the effects of velocity, upon the banks of a canal 
in England, have resulted in the important dis- 
covery, that, in the ratio of increase of speed of the 
boat, is the decrease of resistance from the waters, 
and consequently, the greater velocity the less in- 
jury to the banks from agitation or surge.. The 
faster a boat is drawn, the higher it raises out of 
the water, the resistance producing the effect of 
lifting it over the wave. ‘The observations made 
in England on this point, Mr. Mills has verified in 
this country. Great speed, thus ascertained to be 
preservative instead of destructive of the canal, 
can only be obtained by the substitution of steam 
for horse . power. . 

The receipts of the Schuylkill canal, (Pa.) this 
season, up to the week ending the 24th April, have 








beer $49,648 54 cents. That of the Union Ca-. 
nal, for the week ending ow the same days: 
$5,439 97 cents; both the canals. have. done-a 
greatly increased business the present, over any 
season of former years: Indeed, travelling and 
transportation are increasing in every direction” 
of our country, and the spring though thus: far, 
not marked by much “etherial mildness,” has been 
distinguished for great activity in business. i 

At the annual term of the Court- of Common 
Pleas, for Stark county, Ohio, fifly-four persons. 
were indicted for gambling, and thirty-one 

uilty. 2 

‘ Mecklenburg Declaration—The citizens of 
Mecklenburg County, N. Carolina, ate making 
arrangements to celebrate, in an appropriate man- 
ner, the 20th day of May proximo, the 60th An- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence 
made by the Patriots of that county. Franklin L. 
Smith, Esq. has been selected to deliver an ora 
tion on .the occasion, and Jas. W, Osborne, Esq. 
to read the said Declaration. : 

Major George Bender has been appointed com- 
missioner of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal,’and 
the works of the company will, in future, be con- 
ducted under his superintendence.’ The appoint- 
ment has been made under a recommendation of 
the stockholders. 

The tax on. malt liquor in Great Britain, is sta- 
ted to be £4,000,000 sterling per annum, about 
twenty millions of dollars. 





STANZAS, 
SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 


‘Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 

The op’ning: bud to Heavan. consey'd, 
And bade it blossom there,” 

Our child is gone! the rose is dead! 
How short—how fleet its bloom! 

The grass is springing o'er its head 
While mould’ring in the tomb. 

A mother’s love could not withhold 
Tt’s Maxer’s high behest— 

But ere misfortune, dark and cold, 
Had cross'd its tender breast, 

He took it from her clasping arms, 

With all itssmiling, mortal charms. 


Alas! sweet, innocent, and mild, 
Ere three brief years it fell— 
And now she’s mother to a child 
Where seraph spirits dwell. 
Transplauted to the Eden land, 
It lives to bloom again; 
And nourished by a kinder hand, 
Twill know nor grief nor pain : 
But flourish in the bowers above, 
The clime.of bliss—the home of love. 


Our child is gone! her voice no more 
May break upon the ear; 

Her lightsome step across the floor 
We may no longer hear. 

Each little toy she's left behind 
Familiar to her sight— 

But harps of praise and songs refin’d 
Are now her chief delight : 

And soon, dear parents, ye may rise 

To hail your kin beyond the skies. 


New York, April, 1835. J. 5. R. 
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